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THE HOAR IS ISO MORE 

Rose Bennett, ’60 

The beach was gray and cold, empty except 
for the few scattered bottles and paper cups 
that lay half-buried in the sand. The wind that 
blew in across the gray-green ocean whipped 
angrily against the brightly-striped awnings of 
the few beach hotels that remained open for the 
end-of-the-season stragglers. 

“Go home/' it shrilled. “Summer’s over. 
Take down these awnings and put up the shut- 
ters and leave the beach to me.” 

A newspaper lay scattered on the sand. The 
wind caught it and sent it rustling page-over- 
page down the beach until it plastered itself 
against the legs of the only person there. 

He was a small man but powerfully built. 
Now his stomach bulged slightly over the red- 
plaid bathing suit he was wearing, but, when 
he wanted to, he could swell out his chest and 
pull in that bulge. He often did when he was 
at home alone before the mirror. And he would 
smile at his profiled reflection and say, “Rich- 
ard Elliot, you still look great, man!” 

But now there was no one on the chill Sep- 
tember beach to see. 

The paper was still flapping about his legs. 
He kicked it irritably aside, but then snatched 
up a page before the wind could blow it away. 
Last Sunday's paper, he mused, hunting through 
for the old sports page. He'd read the paper 
before — last Sunday morning, in fact. He had 
still been in bed when his wife came in and 
dropped the fat pile of newsprint in his lap. 

“Read all about it.” Harriet had said, “but 
breakfast's coming up soon so don't take long." 

He'd grunted an “uh-huh" as she closed the 
door, but half an hour later, when little Dick 
peeped in and announced that Mamma said to 
come on down and eat, he was still reading. 

“Tell her I'm not hungry," he said to his 
son without raising his eyes from the paper. 

“But mother said. . ." 

“I said I'm not hungry." He slammed the 
paper together and glared at the boy. 

Little Dick’s eyes widened, but he closed the 
door without a word. Richard listened to his 
son descending the stairs one at a time. Then 
he threw back the covers and began jerking on 
the socks that lay in his shoes by the bed. 

“I bet that Kavenskii kid thinks he's real 
great stuff. ‘Mr. Pigskin' the papers are calling 


him. Mr. Pigskin, hell! Nobody knows what 
football used to be like. This Kavenskii kid 
probably drives a convrrtible to practice, and his 
old man sits up in the stands in his Brooks 
Brothers’ suit patting everybody on the back 
and yelling. There goes my boy — third touch- 
down today.’ 

“Nobody remembers the last time Douglas 
beat Westervel Twenty-seven to twenty-six.. 
None of this hero-worship stuff with one guy 
claiming all the glory. It took teamwork for us 
to get that last touchdown. If Schnider hadn’t 
blocked that big Westervelt guard, I'd have 
never gotten over. The stands went wild. ‘We 
want Elliot,' they were yelling, and what did 
the papers call me?” 

He peered at the yellowed newsprint clip- 
pings that hung in a black frame on the flow- 
ered wallpaper: but he knew without looking 
what the sports writers had all said: 

“In the biggest collegiate contest of the sea- 
son today, Roaring Richard Elliot paved the 
way for the first Douglas College victory over 
Westervelt in the history of the rivalry. Elliot, 
a 5'8", 175-pound end from Neward, has 
given an unexpected boost to the Douglas squad 
this season and. . 

He could see his reflection in the glass that 
covered the fading clippings. “Roaring Richard 
Elliot, that’s what they called me. Not some 
stupid ‘Mr. Pigskin.’ But what'd you expect? 
Nobody remembers what football should really 
be." 

He was smiling now as he knotted his tie, 
thinking about that touchdown and the cheers 
and the partying afterwards. They’d all been 
over at the Phi Gam house when somebody 
first suggested the trip to the point. What could 
have been more perfect than the beach in mid- 
October? So they’d piled into their old cars and 
taken off. He remembered how they’d cheered 
and sung all the old songs, comfortably tired 
from the game and the excitement, and warmed 
by the prohibited flasks in the glove compart- 
ment. The beach had been deserted and cold. 
He remembered the fire they’d built up against 
the bank and how they’d sat around it, shiver- 
ing happily, until the gray morning came. He 
remembered how stiff his leg had been and how 
Ellen, lovely blonde sophomore. Ellen, had wor- 
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ried and fussed over his black eye and bruised 
lip. She had made up a song for him and they'd 
all shouted it out to the empty beach to the 
tune of “Hold that Tiger.” 

“Hold that Richard, Roaring Richard! 

“Can anybody hold that Richard? 

“Poor old Richard, black and lame, 

“Crossed that line and won the game!” 
There was more but he couldn't recall it. He 
did remember how he’d laughed and called 
them all drunk fools, but he was pleased, and 
Ellen knew it. 

The beach was empty now and colder than 
it had been that night. The wind was whip- 
ping at the newspaper he held in his hand. 

Suddenly he was shivering. What in the devil 
was he doing out on the beach in a bathing 
suit in the middle of September anyway? 

Harriet had wondered yesterday when she'd 
seen him packing his valise. She didn't ask 
where he was going, but he could read surprise 
and puzzlement in her face. She stood in silence 
at the foot of their bed, but when he stuffed a 
bathing suit and towel into his bag she asked 
quietly, 

“You’re going to the beach again, Richard?” 

That was all. And so he had come. 

“Roaring Richard. Mr. Pigskin,” he thought, 
and slowly let loose his hold on the newspaper. 

The wind snatched it up and sent it clatter- 
ing on down the beach. 

Richard watched the paper catch on the skirt 
of wet sand at the edge of the water. 

Then the wind flipped it over into the sea. 


DAYS 

Sax O’Phone 

Days 

Are the myriad 
Opaquenesses 
Which are contained 
In the waterfall 
Of my life. 

Sometimes 

Days tinkle musically .... 
They merely happen — 

Dull . . . colorless. 


jungle 

Natalie S. Robins , ’60 

listless chaos wanders, 

as a dead-like spread: 

drawn over the jungles, 

where beasts float 

and where sounds are as rains 

and where thunder embroiders wind. 

listless chaos streaks with red patches, 

that fade because of light: 

that on the brush turns to dim. 

Chaos: burn out the canvas 

which only hums, 

and paint the listless winds. 
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AN AFTERNOON WITH 






“Oh, is that a pearl ring I see there on your 
finger?" Miss Porter asked in a warm pleasant 
tone. 

“Yes, yes, it is,” 1 stammered. We hadn’t 
expected such a friendly, personal reception, and 
her kindness almost overwhelmed us. 

“How pretty. 1 love pearls so." 

Miss Porter got up from the hassock where 
she had been sitting talking to us and went into 
her bed-room. She kept up the stream of con- 
versation until she came back to the living room. 
She held out a lovely pearl ring to us. 

“That is a beautiful ring, Miss Porter. Where 
did you get it?" 

She explained that someone had sent it to her 
for “being a good girl." It was a lovely ring for 
a lovely woman. 

Natalie (Robins) and I had been nervous 
about the interview. We had spent days reading 
everything we could that Katherine Anne Por- 
ter had written : we asked professors and friends 
what questions we should ask; we investigated 
all sources that might tell us “How to interview 
a famous writer." After all our attempts, we 
still felt like a couple of incompetent school 
girls. Nevertheless we boarded the bus bound 
for Charlottesville, where Katherine Anne Por- 
ter is writer- in-residence. 

We arrived at 1:30 P.M. and had lunch at 
a restaurant very near Miss Porter’s apartment. 
We had been apprehensive before, but by this 
time, the jitters had arrived. During lunch we 
discussed all the possibilities of events that the 
interview might bring. 

We left the restaurant at 2:56, allowing our- 
selves four minutes to get to the apartment. We 
didn’t want to be late, but, of course, we didn’t 





want to be early. By the time we knocked on 
Miss Porter’s door, we had composed ourselves 
quite well. Miss Porter greeted us with a friend- 
ly welcome, and the wonderful afternoon began. 

Miss Porter chatted freely to us, making us 
feel very comfortable. 

“Do you think writing can be taught, Miss 
Porter?" 

“Oh no," she said. “Writing cannot be 
taught: it can only be learned. Learn by reading 
first . . . learn how great genius's write. Never 
learn from your contemporaries. Styles change, 
methods change, and, by the time you master 
them, they’re out of fashion. When I get tired 
of everything else in the world, I go back and 
read The Odyssey: you’ll get a lot of fun out 
of it." 

Katherine Anne Porter seemed to have an 
amazing capacity for voicing her fascinating 
ideas in an endless stream. We were captivated. 

“I’m always waking up in the middle of the 
night with a new idea, but, when I begin to 
write it down, I always find that it is somebody 
else’s. The only original thought I ever had was 
a defense of Circes. (Miss Porter defended 
Circes on the grounds that Circes gave each man 
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vision to see himself in his own true shape.) 

In speaking about talent, Miss Porter said: 
“If you haven’t got the gift, don’t waste your 
time . . . What I wanted to be was a good 
artist ... I always felt perfect confidence in my- 
self as an artist . . . If I wasn’t that, I wasn't 
anything.’’ She used to paint while she was in 
Mexico, but “Of course, I had sense enough to 
know that I wasn’t a painter. But it taught me 
to look at painting not with the surface eye. 
The arts are for our joy, our pleasure, our hap- 
piness.’’ 

Miss Porter had a lot of ideas concerning 
young people’s outlook on life and security to- 
day. She advised us: “Don’t let your fear of 
security get in the way of your being an artist 
. . . I was never poor; I was just broke half the 
time.’’ She said that she and her friends just 
struck out, and rejected security. “I broke away 
from my caste and class. I didn’t seem to miss it. 
We (the family) can be very happy to each 
other, but they live that conventional, curious 
life." 

She said that wars and depression have made 
today's youth so utterly insecure that we have 
to see our security before we strike out. “I was 
simply hell-bent/' she said. “Young ones want 
to start with comfort and security — the things 
we ended with. The young are not willing to 
take the chances we took. We were all young 
together. We were friendly, and we were gen- 
erous to each other.’’ 

About marriage, Miss Porter said: “A wo- 
man is very much handicapped by marriage and 
children if she is to be an artist.’’ However, she 
did give us some advice on the subject: “Better 
take the chance. Never feel like you’re making 
a sacrifice. Just find time to write. Don't be 
interrupted by human emergencies if possible." 

Miss Porter was christened and reared a Ro- 
man Catholic; however, she no longer practices 
any religion. She says that “The only religion, 
as far as I know, is in yourself. . . There is a 
power that rules the sun and other stars, and I 
can do nothing about it ... I think the Ten 
Commandments are not bad things to observe 
. . . Greek ethics are perfectly wonderful. . ." 

In speaking about bullfights she said, “I am 
against cruelty in any form ... it almost drove 
me to vegetarianism at one time. We all have 
a cruel streak . . . must be selfish or we wouldn't 
be alive . . . everything good we have, we take 
at somebody else's expense." 

She continued, about her writing. “Every- 


thing I write is based on experience. Every- 
thing that goes through your mind is ex- 
perience. It goes through the pores of your body 
. . . experience is memory with marginal notes 
. . . the important things in your life have prob- 
ably happened already.” She said that “Pale 
Horse, Pale Rider” was purely autobiographical 
After the death of her young man (as recorded 
in “Pale Horse, Pale Rider"), she didn’t know 
what she was going to do. She said that it was 
“five or six years before I was back in the world 
really — before I could feel light again. I had an 
awfully hard time taking up my human feel- 
ings again. I couldn’t identify my life with any- 
thing." 

Miss Porter perused the Spring issue of the 
EPAULET, 1958. She remarked that the cover 
looked as though someone were torn between 
Jackson Pollack and Paul Klee. She read aloud 
some of the quips about Spring, which were 
in the issue. She said that they were quite love- 
ly- 

Before we realized it, the afternoon was be- 
ginning to drift into dusk. We had been so 
intensely interested in listening, thinking, and 
trying to get down on paper what Miss Porter 
was saying, that we forgot about the time. 
Finally, after three delightful and encouraging 
hours, we began to say our good-byes. We 
laughed and chatted for a few more minutes 
and then left the apartment. We were in a state 
of euphoria. We felt young, healthy and alive — 
and ready to conquer the literary world. The 
charming lady gave us a wonderful experience 
that we will never forget. She gave us some of 
herself. It was a delightful afternoon with 
Katherine Anne Porter. 

Elaine Freedman 

Natalie Robins 


POEM 

Mary Anne Johnson, ’60 

It is winter now and 
dry dust has 
turned to mud where 
the barefoot lovers 
walked. 
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A ROAD WITH A VIEW 

Ann Monroe Slinchcomb, ’60 

You have walked along a road 
Far from habitual lives. 

Along the side of that road, 

Dreams were left behind. 

Forward, following silent stones, 

Forming a way that grew. 

You progressed from darkness; 

Walked along as blind. 

Once in a while, stopping, 

Slowing your quickened step 
You looked ahead seeing a view, 

Newly spread 

Before your half-closed lids. 

The road grew narrow as you walked, 

Its end — the view — came far too fast. 

Stopping at the road’s end, 

Looking out, through the view, 

You saw how light 
Your dreams had been 
And quickly turned away. 

Sad to face the disappointment 
Held within that single day. 


In an effort to keep our students aware of 
what writers at other colleges are thinking and 
writing , THE EPAULET includes in each is- 
sue some work by a student from another cam- 
pus. In this issue we are including two poems, 
the first by Michael Fried , Princeton Univer- 
sity. and the second at right by Wallace Kauf- 
man, Duke University. 

ODYSSEUS TO THE 
ACADEMICIANS 

The folly of overmastering 
Oneself, one's own like-minded style, 

Becomes each day more eminent. 

Whereof no ordinary cunning 
May suffice to circumvent 
This subtle and fastidious danger, 

Only such egregious guile 
As fugitives, as bankrupts have. 

Shrewdness is to play the stranger 
Even in one's home, one's grave; 

Continual surprise is love. 

Michael Fried 
Princeton University 


MY TIME IS NO TIME 


Standing on a brook’s bank 
hidden half by shade trees 
half by granite ledge, 
the slanting rays of sun 
call attention to the time. 

I would ask aloud 

what time it is, 

but the trees would say, 

“Summer before winter’s snow 

half past being born 

and who knows how long 

'til dying — who cares what time." 

Running on its way 

the brook might laugh, 

“The warm between 
the ice of birth 
and mud of death; 

Somewhere just a little past 

two thousand interwinter flowings — 

who cares what time 

The granite ledge 

in proud disdain 

would thunder, 

“Four billion barren years are gone 
several more to come, 
who cares what time." 

The rays of sun slant sharper, 
darkness creeps in guise of shadow. 

I care what time it is. 

Before the darkness covers all, 

I have yet a fire to make 

a meal to eat, 

some wood to stack. 

Yes, 

the path I found at dawn 
passed quickly underfoot 
and hardly did a leaf 
have time to drop 
a rock to warm, 
in summer's sun, 
or stream to go 
from hill to sea 
before I saw 
the sun begin to fall. 


Wallace Kaufman 
Duke University 
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THE HOUSE ACROSS THE STREET 


For as long as I could remember (much 
longer, in fact, for Mrs. Welch often recounted 
the incident of my father’s proud bearing of 
his new daughter around the neighborhood) , 
the Welches’ presence across the street had been 
as much a fixture of my life as the soft whine 
of my father’s car returning in the evenings. 
The grim brown stucco house, half-obliter- 
ated by scrawny cedar trees planted close on 
three sides, rose like the dirty, wrinkled face 
of a rudely-awakened giant, still dazed with 
sleep. I was fascinated by it; I was horrified 
by it, in some inexplicable and delicious way. 

Even more than the fascination of the strange 
house was that of the Welches themselves. They 
were from Canada, he a retired lawyer and she 
the one-time belle of some great Canadian city 
that brought to my small mind thoughts of 
giant pine trees covered with snow and royal 
balls in a great crystal palace, such as I had read 
about in Hans Christian Anderson’s “Snow 
Queen.” Now they were both as dusty and 
dried and wrinkled as the exterior walls of the 
house appeared to be. They fluttered with 
dream like unreality through the motions of 
living, and either of them, walking alone, 
could be heard carrying on an animated dia- 
logue with himself, with great concentration. 
Often I would pause in my play to listen be- 
hind the forsythia bush in my front yard, try- 
ing to hear what they were saying. The words 
themselves were recognizable, but I could never 
grasp the meaning of the sentences. 

It must have been the summer of my seventh 
year that I learned “the Truth” about the 
Welches. I was playing hopsotch one leaden 
summer afternoon with a girl from the next 
block, who was ten years old and who had a 
great store of superior knowledge, most of 
which was biological, fascinating, and incorrect. 
We had been playing for an hour, and she was 
losing. After having just missed a particularly 
easy throw, she assumed an air of studied im- 
portance and strolled to the edge of the drive- 
way where we had been playing. From the cor- 
ner of our hedge by the sidewalk, the brown 
stucco house across the street appeared to pos- 
sess an iridescent glow in the weighted western 
sun. Glancing over her shoulder to make sure I 
was looking, the girl faced the house and held 


Carol Livingstone, ’62 

the first two fingers of her left hand, palm 
outward, in front of her face. 

"Do you know why I did that?” she asked, 
when a pause failed to wring the expected ques- 
tion from me. 

"No, why?”I questioned, with the geniality 
of the victor. 

"That house is haunted, and those two old 
people are witches, that’s why. If you hold up 
two fingers to keep off the evil every time you 
look at the house, they can’t get to you.” 

I was eager to finish the hopscotch game. 
"I never heard of a man witch.” 

"Well, they are, anyway,” she replied de- 
fiantly. "Why do you suppose they talk to 
themselves all the time? They're mumbling the 
Lord’s Prayer backwards, and anybody,” (she 
shot a scatching glance over her shoulder) any- 
body knows what that means.” 

'What does it?” I asked, looking with sus- 
picion at the shimmering sun on the wrinkled 
stucco. 

"It means they’re throwing a hex, silly. And 
that’s not all. Nobody has ever been inside their 
house. They say there’s never even a light on 
at night, except — ” she paused dramatically, 
"except occasional glimmers past the windows/’ 

I had seen the inside of the living room once 
when I was about four years old. I had gone 
over with some aspirin which Mrs. Welch had 
asked to borrow from my mother. She had 
opened the door, and I had strained to make 
out the objects in the room through the tiny 
space she allowed for her arms to reach out. 
It was very dark, and there was a large black 
object in one dim corner. My mind raced now. 
Could it have been — a big black kettle, such 
as witches used? I shuddered. The older girl 
perceived this, and, having achieved the object 
of her tale, diversion of my mind from my vic- 
tory, she chose to leave. But not without a 
parting shot. 

"I just hope you have sense enough to look 
out for those two,” she threw over her shoulder 
as she walked off down the sidewalk. “Remem- 
ber the sign!” With one hand lifted, and the 
sign of the "V” before her eyes, she turned the 
corner and was gone. 

As the summer progressed, I thought more 
(Continued on page 10) 
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and more about the presence of the evil spirits 
just across the street. I strained even more to 
catch the gist of the mumblings, which seemed 
to have become even more incoherent, and once 
even found an embroidered sampler of the 
Lord’s Prayer which my aunt had given us 
and held it in front of the mirror, trying to 
memorize it so that I would recognize “the 
Lord’s Prayer backwards.” Hiding behind the 
hedge, I would watch Mr. Welch strolling 
down the street swinging viciously with his 
cane at weeds growing along the sidewalk and 
muttering his same jumbled phrases, and a cold, 
prickly chill, almost audible, would jangle 
along my spine. Once I dreamed that I was 
running down an endless black-topped high- 
way, fleeing blindly from a tall man with a 
cane that tap-tapped along the pavement and 
a huge black cloak that rustled on the wind 
like the wings of huge predatory bird. I awoke, 
a scream on my lips, to find the wind blowing 
through the room, rattling the window panes, 
and my mother, nightgown-clad, spreading a 
blanket over my bed — a blanket that rustled in 
the wind like the wings of a huge predatory 
bird. ♦ ♦ 

One August afternoon, while returning from 
a clandestine trip to the drug store, I decided, 
not without some deliberation, to take the 


Ode to Homo Sapiens 

Carol Livingstone, ’62 

All the sad young men 

Pursue eternally 

All the sad young women 

With smiles that freeze and crack 

On faces that would rather not 

And bloated bodies, misshapen 

By the eternally whirling, sickeningly-spinning 

Merry-go-round 

Moving in clumsy mockery 

Of a human act 

All the sad young men 

Who believe stylishly in the supremacy of man 
Or in the supremacy of nothing 
Save sorrow and the wheel 
Ignite with their initialled Ronsons 
Incense-burners to Playboy and Body by Fisher 
And lick salty tears 

From the corners of their still-smiling mouths 


short-cut home which led through the woods 
behind the Welches’ house. Clutching my Co- 
ca-Cola cup in one hand, I sped along the path 
with clenched teeth, only to be frozen in my 
tracks by a scratching sound in the gully by 
the path. With eyes that prayed to see only a 
squirrel, I turned my gaze in the direction of 
the sound, and my heart stopped. There in the 
gully was Mr. Welch, half-creeping up the bank 
and holding out a hand to me. . . 

Did I scream? No, for the sound that came 
bursting from my throat was too taut and high 
for my vocal cords to register. Did I run? I 
remember nothing of running, but suddenly 
I was back at home, in my room, and was hav- 
ing what felt like a severe chill. I had never 
been so frightened in my life, nor have I since. 

They found Mr. Welch, some hours later, 
in the ditch. He had had a stroke while walking 
through the woods to his house, had stumbled 
and fallen into the gully. I never told anyone 
about what had happened, but to get rid of the 
lump in my breast that is always caused by the 
presence of some unconfessed guilt (and indeed, 
was it not a terrible thing to leave a poor old 
man who needed help?), I threw away my 
favorite doll. Her name was Helene, and she 
had real silk stockings. 


floivdrift 

Natalie S. Robins , f 60 

aimless stares 

in a lightfooted cloud 

flowdriftandspeak. 

the world is speaking now. 

a faithful one is looking. 

ask for just awhile, 

then run. 

and stare: 

for that is all that can be done 
while the cloud speaks. 


POEM 

Linda Roberts, *60 

Wrinkles, 
medals of service 
to life perhaps. . . 
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Wood rarvinqs selected from 
Mr. Cecere’s class in modeling, 1958-59 


Carol Paul, ’59 


Mona Allen, ’60 


“Beauty is no quality in things themselves , 
it merely exists in the mind which contemplates 
them and each mind perceives a different beauty. 
One person may even perceive deformity where 
another is sensible of beauty, and every indi- 
vidual ought to acquiesce in his own sentiments 
without pretending to regulate those of others." 

— Hume 


Patty Moffitt, ’GO 
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On A Book 


George M. Van Sant 
Professor of Philosophy 


The decision to have several members of the 
faculty review a recent work of literature strikes 
me as being a wise one for the editors of the 
Epaulet to have made. Their wisdom will be 
confirmed if the comments appearing in the 
present issue stimulate future literary criticism 
by members of the student body. Unfortunate- 
ly the book selected for comment did not strike 
me as being as good as the idea of having such 
comments. It is true that Lolita by Vladimir 
Nabokov, has created something of a furor in 
the literary world, and I suppose that, if one 
wishes to keep abreast of fusses in the literary 
world, one should read it. However, this re- 
viewer found Lolita to be a disappointing book 
— disappointing because it could have been quite 
a good book. 

The chief figure and narrator in the book is 
Humbert Humbert, a man in his early middle 
years and a victim of an obsessive passion for 
young pre-adolescent girls. The story is essen- 
tially Humbert's description of his affair with 
Lolita. In the early part of the book, after giv- 
ing his readers a semi-clinical description of his 
obsession, Humbert describes the circumstances 
of his meeting with Lolita, and his tortured 
attempts to create situations which will provide 
him with further opportunities to worship his 
beloved. Much of this early description is good 
and, if one can forget that the two protagonists 
are thirty-eight and twelve respectively, is apt 
to evoke memories in the reader of his or her 
own early adorations of distant and unobtain- 
able loves. Humbert is strikingly portrayed in 
the early section of the book, not as a lecherous 
old man trying to make a twelve year old girl 
a sophisticate, but rather as a pathetic figure 
trying to be twelve again. Alas, after these early 
passages things take a sinister turn, both for 
Lolita, and for the reader trying to enjoy the 
book. Humbert conceives a sordid plan for an 
“innocent" debauchment of his youthful 
nymph. His seduction plan is as contrived as 
any in literature and succeeds in arousing only 


boredom and disgust in the reader. We know far 
ahead of time that the plan will succeed and, 
despite Nabokov’s attempt to give an ironic 
twist and make the seducer the seductee, the 
book loses whatever suspense it might have had. 
Humbert takes his Lolita on a mad-cap about 
the country and Nabokov gets in a number of 
Dos Passos-like observations about life in these 
mid-century United States. Added to all this is 
the loss of Lolita and a tortuous description of 
Humbert's pursuit and murder of her “debauch- 
er number two.” The murder scene is one of 
the most ridiculous things I have ever read — 
bullets interminably slapping into flesh a la 
Mickey Spillane. 

If we sit back and take a second look at this 
book we can make some mitigating observations. 
The most illuminating insight into Lolita I 
have read is in Lionel Trilling’s review in the 
October, 1958 Issue of Encounter. Trilling 
maintains that Lolita is about Love and is not 
the case history of a man with a serious aber- 
ration. Trilling avers that present-day concern 
with sex has made it difficult to write about 
the love of two persons who fit any customary 
pattern. Modern explicitness about the so-called 
“physical side of love” has made it impossible 
to write romantically about boy-girl, man-wo- 
man, husband- wife, husband-mistress, or wife- 
lover relationships. Therefore, Nabokov had to 
turn to a shocking relationship, i.e. middle-aged 
man-very young girl, in order to get the read- 
er to stop anticipating the next bedroom scene. 
I think Trilling has something and that such a 
purifying shock treatment of love was Nabo- 
kov's intention. It should be clear, from what 
was said above, that in the early part of the 
book Humbert is a real lover in the classical, not 
modern sense of the word. However, the book 
fails because of the turn Humbert takes and 
simply because it is hard to feel much identity 
with such an off-beat character through 300 
pages. It would seem to be equally difficult to 
feel much compassion for a psychiatric case his- 
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Called LOLITA 


tory unless, perhaps, it was one’s own. Perverts, 
odd-balls, peeping-toms, and other such types 
are not the stuff of which fictional heroes are 
made, and most readers feel nothing but bore- 
dom if the main figure of a book persists in 
wallowing in his own abnormality. 

Milton H. Hodge 
Professor of Psychology 

I was quite impressed with Vladimir Nabo- 
kov’s description and analysis of a little-known 
sexual aberration, pedophilia (sexual interest 
in children). The author not only presents an 
illuminating picture of the behavior of Humbert 
Humber, a pedophiliac, and his playmate Lo- 
lita, but also suggests some of the casual factors 
of this abnormality. In the case of Humbert, he 
was presumably started on his deviant career by 
failing to complete a sexual affair with a child- 
hood sweetheart. This, coupled with an un- 
successful marriage and disappointing hetereo- 
sexual relations in general, brought about a re- 
gression in Humbert’s sexual activities. His sex- 
ual interests thereafter were confined almost ex- 
clusively to children. Nabokov portrays Hum- 
bert struggling with himself to maintain normal 
sexual behavior, but the temptation and oppor- 
tunity presented by Lolita is too much, and 
Humbert finally becomes a full-time pedo- 
philiac. * 

That Humbert’s attempts at normal sexual 
behavior were not particularly satisfactory is 
very clear, but to say that these failures were 
responsible for his pedophilia is a little too 
simple. Humbert is also obviously maladjusted 
in other ways. He is very suspicious of other 
people, he is anxious about losing Lolita (she 
may run away or someone else may abduct 
her) , hallucinations bother him from time to 
time, he possesses physical ailments which prob- 
ably do not have an organic basis (recall his 
frequent trips to a sanitarium), and so on. In 


short, a clinical psychologist would probably 
identify these behaviors as symptoms character- 
istic of various mental disorders with strong 
paranoic emphasis. 

The question arises as to why sex was so 
important to Humbert. Why did he feel it 
necessary to derive satisfaction from sexual ac- 
tivities? It is generally conceded by experts on 
sexual behavior that sex can be an important 
part of an individual’s life, but this does not 
necessarily have to be the case. The important 
point is that Humbert could have lived a per- 
fectly normal life with little or no sexual activ- 
ity. 1 he question now becomes a search for the 
factors which led Humbert to follow the life of 
a pedophiliac. An important clue to the answer 
can be found in Humbert’s vocation. Nabokov 
presents him as a writer and a scholar, not par- 
ticularly outstanding in either role. Typically, 
these activities are considered to be rewarding 
and wonderful, but did Humbert himself find 
any satisfaction in writing and research? A sup- 
erficial examination of the book leads to an 
affirmative answer, but with a closer look, you 
wonder if Humbert was really happy with his 
work. I don’t think so, and furthermore, his 
dissatisfaction may be a major reason for his 
unusual interest in sexual matters with respect 
to children. Throughout the book two major 
themes dominate the plot: Humbert’s sexual be- 
havior and his scholastic work. Until the ap- 
pearance of Lolita, Nabokov has Humbert al- 
ternate back and forth between the two activi- 
ties. Humbert is in what psychologists call an 
avoidance-avoidance conflict. Neither activity is 
very rewarding, but Humbert is unable to escape 
from his dilemma. Lolita, however, provides a 
solution. 

At the beginning of his relation with Lolita, 
Humbert is quite happy and contented. But as 
the affair progresses, he gradually develops the 
various neurotic symptoms described earlier. 
These abnormal behaviors occur as the result 
(Continued on page 14) 
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of a new conflict — continue the affair or end it 
(he questions the morality of his behavior to- 
ward Lolita) . These mental vacillations persist 
until Lolita leaves him, and then his maladjust- 
ment takes on a new dimension. His thinking 
becomes deluded to the point that he believes 
that his deviant behavior is not normally 
wrong, that Lolita can live a happier life with 
him than by marrying some one her own age. 
At the time of his death, Humbert is a very dis- 
turbed person. 

In conclusion I want to say that I agree with 
Nabokov that some readers will view Lolita 
only as a psychiatric case study, but the book 
can also serve to show the layman some of the 
important causal factors which influence man’s 
sexual behavior. The psychological laws which 
relate sexual behavior to environment and 
hereditary events are probably the same for all 
forms of sex, normal or abnormal. The major 
differences among various kinds of sexual be- 
havior are to be found in the specific circum- 
stances surrounding the behavior. The thought- 
ful reader can find considerable evidence for this 
thesis in the story of Lolita and Humbert Hum- 
bert. 

Ann Rodabaugh, ’59 

Lolita! Lolita!, came the cry in the night. 
Madness in a poet’s life. This story of the tragic 
and illogical love of a middle-aged intellectual 
for his pre-pubescent step-daughter is a work of 
art. It is so beautifully and poetically written 
that one almost forgets the sordid theme upon 
which it is based. It has been called a case his- 
tory, a madman's fantasy, a neurotic's dream, 
a criminal’s confession, but in the author’s 
own words, it is only "‘aesthetic bliss.” 

Unfortunately, for those ascribing to “Con- 
demned lists” and fortunately for those inter- 
ested in literature dealing with an unusual plot 
in an unusual manner, the theme is “taboo.” 
The erotic situations are brilliantly blended with 
a skillful succession of climatic instances. The 
book holds the reader’s interest to the conclud- 
ing sequence, due to Nabokov’s mastery of sug- 
gestive symbolism. 

In answer to those who have tossed Lolita 
on the “pyre” of pornographic literature, I 
have one thing to say in its defense: There is 
little chance for the reader to identify himself 
with characters. It is thus not pornographic. 
One of the common reviews has described Lolita 


BAMBOO BRANCHES SIEU H. CHENG 

as similar to Madame Bovary with respect to 
its immediate controversy and possible future 
place among the classics. 
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"4W A, Al atuAallif " 

Jerre Britt, ’60 

The whiskey burned my throat as I forced it down, but the taste it left was smooth and 
pleasant. The pleasantness came as a disappointment . . . the initial smart was infinitely more 
satisfactory. We had an old colored maid when I was a child who solemnly advised the best cure 
for toothache was to put hot coals to the soles of the feet; the pain from this would be so great 
that you would forget about the tooth. I, like this, was searching for some greater pain to drown 
the loneliness that had lately managed to fill my heart. Maybe, too, I thought the drink would 
help me not to think. If only I didn’t have to. Then I remembered that “Pooh Bear had just been 
elected God.” “My great god the Pooh;” I wondered if he had changed. Well, I'd soon see. . . 

It’s funny the thoughts that crowd into your mind when you’re trying not to think of any- 
thing ... I remembered how red, burnt-gold leaves made china plates, and I could taste my orange 
azalea flaming cocktails with long stamen straws, and see the way the amber sunlight sifted sand- 
like through the trees ... I ruled the world from my seat in that old laurel tree. 1 was seven and 
I never wanted to grow up . . . The doorbell chimed, I got up to answer it. Don’t be afraid; it’s 
only Pooh. 

I saw him standing there, handsome, tall, but something about his stooped shoulders made 
him look very young and vulnerable. From somewhere came the old “you never really love a man 
as long as you want to mother him.’’ Perhaps I should never have even seen him again; it could 
have been avoided, but it’s a lot easier to talk of being noble and to read about other people being 
so emotionally sound than to be yourself, especially if you’re lonely, and I was. He came in and sat 
down in the same chair, which my father had always asserted had been Pooh’s by right of occu- 
pancy. He was drinking too, but not as much as I. We talked with the same worldliness and 
cynical sophistication that we had indulged in since early high school. Only now instead of Wil- 
liam Faulkner, we discussed, of course, Jack Kerouac. “Kerouac, sensational saviour to the “beat 
generation!’ To read him, is like dropping something into nothing and never hearing it hit/’ I 
agreed, but I’m certain that, for argument’s sake, I said no. The rest of the conversation went 
the same way, with me never once meeting his eyes. I would have to, certainly, but not yet. As 
with not thinking, I’m good at putting off! I just kept watching his hands; always when I think 
of him I see them, clean, strong . . . holding so much of beauty and life ... so much of me. A nail 
was broken, the edge ragged. I touched it lightly and I felt again the loneliness ... It, at least, 
would never leave. 

When I looked up I saw in his eyes what he saw in mine. He said something like, “You 
would have understood me had you waited. I could have loved you, Dear, as well as he.” He 
got up and left. It was really quite simple. I heard a soft noise; the door closing? The laurel 
branch snapped and I fell to the hard ground beneath me. My life like a rent in the rainbow 
spilled its hues and stained the clouds. 


A LIGHT 

Ann Monroe Stinchcomb, ’60 

Light shine out into 
the quiet fog-like room 
Swimming around 
A joyous laugh 
Resounding in 
Gray clouded tombs 
Of peopled time and 
Depression. 


“OPUS 61” 

Sue Whidden, ’60 

The golden apples stolen from the sun 
Burn my lips as I in turn 
Steal them from yours. 

Take then our love on your shoulders 
And let me 
Bear the prize. 
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Elaine Freedman, ’(>0 


“I remember when this idea first came to me. 
I was staying with my aunt and uncle for a 
few days. 1 had gone to bed and was in that 
imaginary world of phantasy that a person 
drifts into before sleep when a shrill scream 
woke me. 1 recognized the voice of my aunt. 
She was screaming at my uncle and he was yell- 
ing back. It was something about money — she 
was saying that she needed more, and he was 
calling her vile names. I opened my door quietly 
and looked at them through the small crack. 
They were standing there in their night-clothes 
stamping and screaming like children in a tan- 
trum. My aunt was crying with rage and ran 
toward my uncle. She slapped his face and left 
four bleeding lines in his cheek. He tried to stop 
her when she ran towards him, but the force 
of her lunge caused her to fall down the first 
flight of steps. I couldn’t watch after that. I 
closed the door and lay face-down on my bed. 
I cried, Cress. I cried. I realized then that I 
had to escape someday. I was surrounded by 
people like this, people who would ruin each 
other. The next morning at breakfast we were 
all rather silent. The side of my aunt’s face 
was swollen and covered with a large bluish- 
yellow bruise where her cheek bone had hit 
against one of the stairs. Her face was tight and 
drawn. She asked me if I slept well— that’s all 
she said — a nice, polite question. 

'‘That’s all over now,” Cress said quietly. 
“Don’t think about it.” 

He pulled her close to him. 

They could see no other cars on the road. 
Only they, in their long red car, broke the 
silence as they sped swiftly along close to the 
ground. They were escaping. The girl leaned 
back against the soft leather and closed her eyes 
against the sun as it glared through the narrow, 
curved windshield. The young man glanced at 
her and then looked back at the winding road. 
He wanted to reach out to her, hold her close 
to him. He wanted to force all of his strength 
into his arms so that he could hug her until 
the passion was exhausted. . . but, instead, he 
looked straight ahead at the long, empty road 
as he drove them away, far away. 

“John, stop the car. Look how beautiful the 


beach is. Let’s get out and stretch a little. I’m 
awfully tired of sitting.” 

John drove the car over to the sandy ground 
that led down to the ocean. He opened the door 
next to him and looked out timidly. 

“I don’t see anyone, Cress. Do you think we 
ought to take a chance?” he said. 

“Oh, let’s! We can always run back to the 
car if anyone comes.” 

Cress opened the door next to her and step- 
ped down to the ground. Usually she felt awk- 
ward getting in and out of the car that remind- 
ed her of an over-sized beetle, but now it felt 
good to step down and stretch the stiffness out 
of her legs. 

“Come on, Cressy,” John said as he took 
her hand. She moved close to him so that his 
strong arm pressed close to her all the way down 
to their intertwined fingers. They went step- 
by-step at first looking cautiously up and down 
the beach. Then Cress yelled with delight and 
ran in long-legged leaps down to the water. 

“Hey, come back here! Cress! Then he 
chased after her, and they ran together into the 
swirling water. They fell into the waves. 

“Cressy, we’re soaked through,” he said, 
laughing. 

“I don’t care. I don’t care. It's wonderful 
and we’re free.” She yelled this above the crash- 
ing din of the water, then she fell backwards 
giggling, submerging herself in a new swirl. 

“Come on, silly. You’ll drown.” He had 
barely said this when another wave crashed 
against him, pushing him up against the stoney 
shore. He pulled himself up and staggered to 
the sandy part of the beach. Then he collapsed 
to let the hot sun dry him. He felt relaxed and 
content. 

“Oh, Johnny, I love being with you.” She 
kicked off her shoes. He turned on his side and, 
seeing her bare feet, grabbed her ankle and 
laughed as she protested. She tried a few simple 
requests and then resorted to flattery. 

“Oh big, strong, handsome master, will thou 
please free the young lady’s fair ankle?” 

“Lovely maiden, you look like a drowned 
rat, but I cannot resist you. Come to me.” His 
( Continue on page 18) 
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laugh was deep and mischievous as he pulled 
harder on her foot. 

“Don’t you dare. Don’t you dare,’ she 
screamed and then crashed down beside him. 
They rolled through the sand, laughing, being 
happy alone. 

Finally they grew tired of their puppy-dog 
play and lay quietly as the sun beat against 
them. They felt as though they were melting 
into the clean goodness of the beach, melting, 
melting into the warmth. T hey had escaped, 
and they slept peacefully. 

The sun was not so strong when they awoke. 
The warm air of the day was being pushed 
back as the night began its slow march from 
the sea. 

“Wake up, Cress. It's getting dark. We bet- 
ter get back into the car before anyone comes. 
Anyway, it’s kind of chilly.” 

So they left the beach and walked slowly 
back to the car. As they came near, Cress put 
her head down on the small, red hood and lay 
against it. 

“I love this car, John. Ever since we left 
this morning I’ve felt as though we were in a 
whole new world of our own. I'm glad we've 
chosen you to come with us, little Allard,” She 
said this to the car as though it understood how 
she felt. 

They slid into their seats and buckled the 
flap-like windows tight against the cold of the 
night. John started the little, roaring engine 
and drove back onto the road. Cress settled 
easily in her seat. 

“I’m glad you’re happy Cress. I knew we 
would be if we could just get away from those 
people — all those false little people trying so 
hard to be happy and not knowing even how 
to begin to find happiness." 

“I am happy, John. I don't worry about un- 
important things here. No one is pushing us, 
telling us what to say, how to act — we're just 
us, just John and Cress . . . and our Allard, 
of course. But I’d be a lot happier with some 
of those sandwiches in my stomach." 

“How can you think of food at a time like 
this.” He was anxious to talk about their escape. 
“You know, I can feel sorry for them now. 
I used to hate them for what they tried to do 
to me, but now that I know what they’re miss- 
ing, I pity them.” 

“We have had a lovely day, and we'll have 
lots more. We’ll live in our Allard and never 
have to think about anything. No more people, 


no more quarrels, no more anything!” 

“FImmmmm, you’re so nice and warm. I’m 
freezing.’ She snuggled closer to him. “Why 
don’t you turn on the heater?” She was trying 
to be cheerful and gay. She knew that he was 
thinking about the past. 

“I would if I knew how,” John said. 

“What do you mean you don’t know how?" 
she asked in disbelief. 

“Well, Cress, take into consideration that I 
just bought the car. I don’t know how to work 
all the gadgets yet.” 

“Well, I wish you did. I’m freezing and 
hungry too. Let's eat some of those sandwiches 
we brought.” 

John was driving faster now and being less 
careful to take the curves slowly. He put his 
foot on the break in a gesture of slight irri- 
tation. The car jerked to a stop. 

“Well, honestly, John, you could take it a 
little easier.” 

“How many sandwiches did you bring, 
Cress?" 

“Four, and I’m so hungry that I could eat 
them all by myself." 

“That’s the true community spirit!" 

“John, don't be so sarcastic. Here, eat this 
ham and cheese. It might pick up your spirits 
a little. How ’bout some hot coffee?" Cress 
said trying to regain their former cheerful 
mood. 

“Anything to get some warmth in me." 
John said. 

“If you weren’t so dumb, we could use the 
heater." 

“Wait a minute. Let me see if I can find the 
directions. Look in the glove compartment." 

They searched the car for the little piece of 
paper that would tell them how to find 
warmth, but finally became disgusted and be- 
gan to eat the cold sandwiches. They had been 
very hungry, but the paper-bag dinner didn’t 
taste very good. Even the coffee from the 
thermos lacked its usual flavor. Finally John 
started the motor again and began the endless 
drive. 

“John, I’m getting terribly tired of all this 
driving. Can’t we stop somewhere. We won’t 
have to talk to anyone. We can just ignore 
them. Please — I’m freezing. I can’t stand this 
cold." 

“I’m going to have to stop for gas soon. 
We’ve almost run out. Then 1 can ask how 
to work the heater. Maybe I can buckle those 
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window flaps tighter so that the air won’t 
come in.” 

Cress settled against the seat to sleep, but the 
stiff cold leather against her skin made her 
shiver and sit up. 

“Hurry up. It’s unbearable in this damn car. 
I’m beginning to hate the whole idea.” 

“Shut up, Cress! Can’t you see I’m trying. 
I can’t speed — we’re running out of gas. Don’t 
be such a baby. This was as much your idea 
as mine.” 

“Oh, so blame it on me. You don’t know 
how to turn on a simple radiator, so you yell 
at me. I’m so cold that I feel numb.” She almost 
whimpered the last part. 

“I’m sorry, Cress honey. I didn’t mean to be 
so nasty. Where is it all going? We can’t be 
this way to each other ! We’ll destroy everything 
we’re trying to build. I’ll stop soon. I promise.” 


And they did stop soon — sooner than John 
had expected. The Allard coughed its warnings 
and glided to a slow stop. The intricate gauge 
registered ‘empty.’ 

“Cress, I think we’ve run out of gas,” he 
said timidly. “We’ll have to get out and find a 
filling station.” 

She slumped down in her seat and cried 
quietly. 

“I feel so empty, John, so defeated.” 

He held her close to him and she shivered. 
He grasped her tightly and then let her go. He 
sat motionless for a minute and then opened 
the doors of the little red Allard. They stepped 
down from their world and walked barefooted 
over the cutting stones to a nearby house — a 
house where people lived, where people quar- 
reled, where people thought, but where people 
were warm. 
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Fashion First 


toward 

greater 

VICTORIES 


JOIN THE 
MARCH of DIMES 


From 

The Fashion Plate 

1009 Princess Anne Street 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Compliments of 

Bottling Co. 

trademark 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 
ESsex 3-6684 


Colony Studios 

918 Princess Anne St. 
Phone ESsex 3-4567 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Ranch House 


Compliments of 


At long last the new 
Ranch House 
is opened. 

We cater to college students and their 
dates. “Horse stalls” galore! 


R & S Snack Bar 

Fountain Service 
Sandwiches 

Powhatan St. at the By-Pass 
Curb Service 
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A really " great” Christmas present ... particularly 
if you're collecting a trousseau ... would be some 
of those absolutely super Supercale sheets and 
pillow cases. There's a new turquoise shade that 
couldn't be dreamier ... and have you seen the new 
gift set with appliqued scallops for the hems 
called "Petit Feston" ... they're heavenly 1 I'm 
giving practically every girl I know 
a pair of those Supercale cases 
that are ruffled all around and 
printed too ... trousseau 
or not . . . don' t you 


think they are really 
the living end? 



WAMSUTTA MILLS, Dept. S72, 1430 Broadway, New York 18, Division of 
M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., makers of Wamsutta Debucale r ‘ > , Heritage Towels, 

Babycale crib sheets, fashion fabrics for men, women and children 
and decorative fabrics for the home. 
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Scotty’s 
Pastry Shop 

806 William Street 
Phone ES 3-6117 


Specialists in 
CAMPUS SPORTSWEAR 

Miller’s 

Specialty Shop 

818 Caroline Street 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Meet Your Friends and Classmates 
at 

Willis Drug Store 

1015 Caroline Street 
FOUNTAIN SERVICE 
DRUGS COSMETICS 


Three Faces 
of Crippling 



Birth Defects Arthritis Polo 


JOIN THE 

MARCH OF DIMES 


Phone ESsex 3-5407 

The Record Shop 

210 George Street 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Garrett Radio 

& 

Television Co. 

1411 Princess Anne Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
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There’s More Than Meets The Eye In 

THE DIAMOND RING YOU BUY 


All you can see is a beautiful ring and a price tag. But how can you re- 
late the two and be sure of quality and value? How can you avoid an un- 
wise choice in the diamond ring you buy? 

The way to be sure is to choose a genuine registered Keepsake 
Diamond Ring. Quality in diamonds is judged by color, cut and clarity, 
and Keepsake's quality is clearly defined in writing for your protection. 
The Keepsake Certificate signed by your jeweler guarantees a perfect 
center diamond, regardless of style or price (or replacement assured). 
Keepsake also registers your ring permanently, assuring lifetime trade-in 


privilege and protection against loss of diamonds for one year. 

The center diamond of every Keepsake engagement ring is a perfect 
gem . . . free from flaws under ten-power magnification, with fine blue- 
white color and expert cut. And behind the matchless beauty of these 
lovely diamond rings stands the famous name Keepsake, symbol of qual- 
ity and value for generations. 

In making this important lifetime choice, be sure to look for the name 
“Keepsake” in the ring and on the tag. Many beautiful styles from $100 
to $10,000 - at authorized Keepsake Jewelers only. 



A. MIAMI Ring $675. Also 225 and 450. Wedding Ring 225. B. ROLAND Ring $400. Wedding Ring 125. C. BAXTER Ring $225. 
Also 100 to 750. Wedding Ring 20.00. D. GWENN Ring $125. Wedding Ring 42.50. All rings available either natural or white 
fold. Prices include Federal Tax. Rings enlarged to show details. *Trade-mark registered. 


Dating is really fun . . . when you know 

THE ART OF DATING 

by Dr. Evelyn Millis Duvall 

An expert guide to happy, successful doting to make your 
teens the best years of your life. This fact-filled book is written 
by Dr. Evelyn Millis Duvall, famous outhor and counselor. 
REGULARLY $2.50 in hard cover, this book is yours in the 
exclusive Keepsake edition for only 50f AND THIS COUPON 
AT ANY KEEPSAKE JEWELERS STORE If dealer is not listed 
in yellow pages of telephone book, write to Keepsake 
Diamond Rings, Syracuse 2, N. Y., for his name. Do not send 
money, pleasa. 




menthol fresh 
rich tobacco taste 
modern filter, too 


your taste 


Ever dabble in a brook on one of Spring's first balmy 
days? That's how a Salem cigarette refreshes your taste. 
You get rich, full tobacco taste with a new surprise soft- 
ness. The smoke feels comfortable as never before. 
Through Salem's pure-white filter flows the freshest 
taste in cigarettes. Smoke refreshed . , . smoke Salem t 
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